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Minorities constitute 2b percent of the I \S. 
population. I5v the year '2000. one in three 
college students and more than one-third of 
the nation's workforce will be persons of color. 
Yet. minorities comprise only 12 percent of 
higher educations full-time instructional 
faculty. Social justice and national self-interest compel higher 
education to aggressively confront the under- representation of 
minorities in the ranks of college and university faculty. 




Adequate representation of minority faculty in higher education 
is crucial Minority faculty an* role models for minority students; 
thev communicate the possibility of success. They serve as men- 
tors — seeking out students, offering them individual attention and 
support, intervening to help them resolve problems, and 
contributing to their emotional and professional growth. Minority 
faculty can understand issues of particular concern to minority 
groups arid thus help to develop a knowledge base that serves a 
diverse society. 

Kquallv important, minority faculty communicate the diversity 
of our society by their presence: they verify that talent flourishes 
without regard to color or culture. They make an essential contri- 
bution to the whok* of a society that can function successfully only 
if all of its peoples work together. 
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An 1992. of 25.759 doctorate degrees awarded to U.S. citizens. 3.04-1 
went to minorities — 1 1 .8 percent. Ten years earlier the percentage going 
to minorities was 1 1.1 percent (2.711 of a total of 24.391 doctorates). 
These are marginal gains, at best. For example: 

•> In 7992, 9.5/ doctorates were awarded to African Americans: ten 
years earlier the number was 1.0^7 — a decline of 9 percent. The 
share of doctorates earned by African .-bnericans in 1992 was 3. 7 
percent of the total awarded, but 12.1 percent of the population 
is African American. 

*♦* llhile Hispanic. Asian American, (aid Native .American doctorate 
fxx)ls hare made relative gains in recent years, the numbers are 
still very small, especially considering the rapidly growing size of 
these populations. In 1992. 755 doctorates were awarded to His- 
jxmic i'.S. citizens; in 19S2 the number was 535. The share of 
doctorates going to Hispanic Americans in 1992 was 3 percent, 
while 9 percent of the population is His/xinic. 

*** Asian Americans received S2S doctorates in 1992. an increase 
from 452 ten years earlier. Their share of all doctorates was 3. 2 
percent. While Asian Americans have made substantial gains in 
the physical sciences, mathematics, and engineering, they remain 
seriously under- represented in the social sciences and humanities. 

*♦* .Xative Americans received only l*iS doctorates in 1992. and even 
this modest number represents a substantial increase from the 77 
received in 19S2. Xative Americans receive less than one percent of 
all L'.S. doctorates J 
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n spite of numerous programs enacted over the past two decades by 
nutionui foundations, the Federal government, and universities, the 
number of minority Ph.D.s remains dishearteningly small. Not all 
minority groups are graduating more Ph.D.s. In particular, the produc- 
tion of African American male Ph.D.s has declined by 20.1 percent 
since 1982. 

These shifts and small gains do not change the fact that higher 
education needs to more than double the percentage of minority Ph.D.s 
produced for minority faculty members to be recruited in proportion to 
the nation s growing minority population. The last decade saw far too 
little improvement in the representation of minority faculty in higher 
education. Onlv c ).3 percent of all full-time instructional faculty in l c )81 
were minorities, and by 1 C )Q1 the percentage had grown to only 12.3." 

The rea <>ns for the under- representation of minorities are deeply rooted 
in the fabric of American education and society. At no stage in the 
education system do enough minority youth succeed and progress, and 
many of those who advance to higher levels lack sufficient academic 
"rounding to excel. The task we face is apparent and monumental. We 
need to improve elementary and secondary education, increase the 
number of minority undergraduate and graduate students, and increase 4 
the number of Ph.D. recipients planning academic careers. But the task 
is far easier to identify than resolve. 

Recent studies suggest that academe may no longer appeal to minorities 
as a primary route to professional success. In l c )77. 07.3 percent of 
African American Ph.D.s. and 71.3 percent of I lispamc Ph.D.s chose to 
work in academe. The 1W2 percentages have declined to 5-1,5 and 
59.4. rcspecti\clv. Surely professional degree* are attractive alternntbcs 
to Ph.D. studies for some students since they offer financial rewards and 
take less time to complete. Also, new Ph.D. recipients occasionally 
rccebe attractive offers for positions in industry and government. 
I'nfortunatelv. however, some minority graduates are dissuaded from 
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pursuing academic careers because of the perception that opportunities 
for fulfilling academic careers are limited/ In spite of these problems, an 
upporiunkv lor change is at hand. Although there has been much recent 
publicity about a shortage of academic positions now available to new 
Ph.D.s. projections indicate t hat a large number of current faculty will 
retire in the vears following IWo. These job openings may offer us a 
one-time opportunity to achieve the objective of better minority repre- 
sentation in faculty ranks. But qualified minority candidates must be 
available for appointment. Preparing a growing pool of minorities for 
college teaching positions will require a consistent and carefully planned 
effort, which must begin now. 



T 

J usi over throe wars ago. three publicly-appointed regional education- 
al policv organizations — the New England Board of Higher Education 
(NEBIIE). the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB). and the 
Western Interstate* Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) — saw 
the need to address minority faculty under-representation. With 
the support of The Pew Charitable Trusts and The Eord Foundation, the 
regional compacts embarked on an 18-month planning period beginning 
April 1992. during which they conducted extensive discussions with state 
higher education boards, legislators, gubernatorial and legislative staffs, 
college and university presidents, faculty, graduate deans, minority 
leaders, and directors of national fellowship programs. One finding that 
emerged from these discussions was that faculty diversity has now 
become a significant state policy issue, but states have not generally been 
active in direct efforts to produce more minority Ph.D.s. The regional 
compacts concluded that states must become actively involved in 
bringing greater diversity to faculty ranks for significant progress to 
be made. 

As a result of their planning. NEBHE- SREB. and WICHE joined 
together to form The Compact for Faculty Diversity, a unique initiative 
to increase the number of African American. Native American. Asian, and 
Hispanic faculty. The Compact has been successful in raising funds from 
national foundations which will be used as seed money to 
match new state and institutional funds to support doctoral studies by 
minority students. By the end of the century, the Compact aims to 
support at least 200 minority Ph.D. students per year through financial 
and academic support programs. By then, states and universities are 
expected to fund the program and pledge their sustained commitment to 
the support of minority doctoral studies. 

The planning project also included an extensive analysis of minority 
graduate students' obstacles to success as well as the factors that 
contribute to die success and failure* of current programs. Based on this 



analysis, die Compact identified five strategies to help solve the faculty 
diversity problem. These are: 

❖ To motivate states and universities to address the problem hv 
inavamut tlx' hase offirumdal support for minority doctoral study; 

❖ To offer promising minority graduate students a support package of 
multi-vear fellowships and research and teaching ass,stantships 
that promote success by integrating students more fully into the aca- 
demic life of the dcjxirtment; 

❖ To introduce incentives for academic departments to create 
support!* environments for minority students, especially through 
strong menlorship: 

❖ To sponsor an annual institute providing op\. ortunities to build 
support networks and promote teaching: 

❖ To develop a collaborative approach to student recruitment by draw- 
ing from undergraduate faculty and programs targeted to minority 
students. 



By identifying die problem and collecting research, findings and infor- 
mation about effective practice, the Compact has formulated elfeetive 
plans lor achieving change. 
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Instates must become directly inro/red in efforts to address the problem 
of minority under-representation in faculty ranks, but they must a/so 
irork in concert with universities. Together they need to increase the base 
of financial support for minority doctoral study 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM: 

There are a number of doctoral fellowship programs for minority 
students supported by national foundations and the federal government. 
Likewise, much financial support for minority students is derived from 
institutional sources. States, on the other hand, have not generally been 
active in backing: minority students" graduate study. This situation has 
resulted in several problems. Opportunities to link issues of faculty div- 
ersity to other important state policy issues, such as the improvement 
of undergraduate education, an* lost. Foundations and the federal gov- 
ernment alone cannot bear the financial burden of the increasing 
number of students who need support. 

FINDINGS FROM PRACTICE AND RESEARCH: 

Success in increasing the number of minority Ph.D.s and in diversifying 
facultv depends on institutional and departmental commitment, which 
in turn depends on long-term funding. .Vs important as stand-alone pro- 
grams are in stimulating change, long-term progress depends on more 
fundamental change. Research suggests that programs take root when 
the appropriate infrastructure exists, such as commitment from the 
graduate dean. Deans can make their institutions* and their own values 
explicit, help departments set goals, work with the faculty, provide 1 
incentives, and assure accountability. These activities are difficult with- 
out the long-term commitment of resources represented by state fund- 
ing. Moreover, according to a 1 ()( H General Accounting Office Study, 
onlv a small proportion of all scholarships and scholarship dollars an* 
targeted to minorities. Ivor example, at the graduate* level only 13 percent 
of all scholarships are minority-targeted, and only five percent of die 
value of all scholarship dollars is minority-targeted. 
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THE COMPACT'S PROPOSAL: 

We believe Males and doctoral campuses must join forces to address the 
problem. The 1 Compact's Doctoral Scholars Program, administered by 
the regional organizations, builds such a partnership. Initial financial 
support from national Inundations (made available 1 over a five-year 
period) will be used to encourage states to hind the program. 
Participating states will h .A student stipends and support services, 
while participating univeivues will waive tuition and fees and offer 
scholars two or more year*. :>f fellowships and teaching or research 
assistantships. State support will help secure the essential commitment 
of university presidents, graduate deans, and departments to the 
program's goals. By the end of the decade, states and institutions an* 
expected to fully fund the program, assuring long-term financial support 
for minority doctoral study. 
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v orking together, states and graduate schools should promote Ph.D. 
completion by offering minority students a package of multi-year 
fellowships supplemented by research and teaching assistarttships. 
Students should receive financial academic, and social support that 
promotes success and integrates them more fully into the academic life 
of the department. 



THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM: 

Students who do not have secure sources of financial support for 
graduate study have higher attrition rates than those who do, and they 
also require more time to complete their degrees. The evidence is clear 
that additional financial resources to support minority graduate 
students are needed. Some of the clearest evidence supporting this con- 
clusion is the surprising and unfortunate finding that minority students 
are more likely than others to rely on personal (rather than university or 
federal) resources for graduate study. In 1992. personal sources (includ- 
ing loans, earnings, and family contributions) accounted for 60.9 percent 
of the primary support for African American students and 53.4 percent 
for Native Americans, in comparison to 47.4 percent of the primary 
sources for whites. It is also true that African Americans and Hispanics 
often graduate from Ph.D. programs with significant debt. In 1992, 
26.4 percent of the African American students and 26.7 percent of 
Hispanic students graduating had a debt of $15,000 or more.-* 

FINDINGS FROM PRACTICE AND RESEARCH: 

While more financial support is needed, aid alone is not enough. The 
way that aid is provided can have a significant influence on the likelihood 
of student success. The experience of existing national fellowship 
programs, as well as the research literature on graduate school success, 
clearly indicates which factors most influence doctoral degree completion 
of minority students. To be effective, programs of support for minority 
graduate students must be designed to take these factors into account: 
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❖ 77//; vuuiM.m 01 \ni.n-)i:ut ii\\\< ni. *t mmr is eui: u<»i 
i\iiHunWTsi\<;u:i'\< mniMU i:\< i\<;< ompletiov * .4 repw/ o/? 
f/*e Dorothy Danforth Cornpton Fellowship Program, a nation- 
al fellowship program for minorities, indicates that most 
Com/)ton fellows who had not completed the Ph.D. cited lack of 
funds as the most important reason for leaving the program. 
Other recent studies substantiate this points* Support must be 
provided for a long enough time to offer students a realistic 
chance to graduate. The Florida Education Fund offers support 
over a five-year period, assuring that students have the needed 
time to complete both their course work and dissertation. 

❖ Sri w:\rs arm ixsrrnTioML \uk seen \s rt:\un\(; wn 
mcsKuiai issisrwrsi iii>s. uueuwer \rnurio\ : iutes ixn tike 
less TIME To COMPLETE THEin DECREES. According to Bowen and 
Rudenstine % s In PURSUiT OF THE y U.D., students who receive 
either a research fellowship or teaching assustantship during 
the first two years of graduate study complete their doctoral 
programs in far higher proportions than those who do not. The 
reason is that institutional aid promises greater interaction with 
faculty which is crucial to eventual success in graduate studies, 7 

❖ . i iticiiEii RRoroimos oe sri de\ ts drop at r < e <;n un . \rt: sn n\ 
at the Mil) (\i.e in r /;/.w:/.7T//o\; /./://:/. /m\ \r m other 
S'tWCE. Bowen and Rudenstinc report that attrition after the first 
year has increased over the past few decades. The percentage of 
ABD students who did not earn PhD.s rose, and those who did 
complete doctorates spent longer at the dissertation stage. 



THE COMPACT'S PROPOSAL: 

To address these factors, the Doctoral Scholars Program offers beginning 
Ph.D. students up to five years of student aid. Each student will receive 
a package of support which includes: 
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❖ Tuition waivers for all yours of program participation: 
•> ( )ne to three wars of stipend support: 

❖ Research or teaching assistants/a) )S for tiro or more \ ears: 

v . 1 guarantee of support until the dissertation is completed as 
long as the student makes satisfactory- progress. 

The Compart also recognizes that financial aid should he packaged to 
meet the circumstances of individual students. Teaching and research 
assistantships may not always be available, and some disciplines require 
longer programs of study than others. 

ABD students are a significant untapped source for minority Ph.D.s. 
Many students reach the ABD stage, hut fail to complete their 
dissertation because they lack financial and academic support. The 
Compact specifically targets ABD students by offering one-year 
dissertation fellowships. By investing a portion of their financial support 
in dissertation fellowships, states and universities may more quickly 
enlarge the pool of potential minority faculty. 
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Otate and campus leadership, including presidents and graduate 
deans, should offer incentives for academic departments to create sup- 
portive environments for minority students. 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM: 

Doctoral study is less structured than professional programs such as law 
and medicine. Students who have not learned to fend for themselves 
academically may be placed at a disadvantage. Minority students, in 
particular, often feel alienated and may have difficulty establishing 
strong relationships with faculty. The unfortunate reality is that most 
minority students are not mentored by faculty. A study of 146 African 
Americans who pursued graduate education between 1977 and 1985 
reports that only half had mentors, and only half of these found them at 
their graduate institutions. s 

FINDINGS FROM PRACTICE AND RESEARCH: 

Like all other graduate students, minority students benefit from depart- 
mental support and guidance. 

❖ l\\ci m v/;.\7'ow.v; as i chitical /«*/; or >i mw/: A good mentor 
provides information about a student's educational program, trains 
the student in developing and refining research questions, helps the 
student acquire research skills, offers emotional support and 
encouragement introduces the student to professional life, and 
provides tlxe initial neUvorking essential to the establisfiment of an 
academic career. 

❖ Ar/:v/y//> \\i> w:n\iti>s I \cot it\(;i: l'\ct i n uixnwiv;. Incentives 
such as additional teaching or research assistants, fellowship 
awards to departments, and research grcmt support linked to the 
hiring of graduate assistants can encourage greater student and 
faculty interaction. S<dary tonuses, reduction of service require- 
ments, and awards such as "mentor of the year" may also encour- 
age stronger faculty commitment to mentoring. 
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❖ UU'UHMIM- /V.I) I cmc/U. ft ,u; /\ W;n/,'/V. \(>U 
\< \hlMl . Seminars on career advancement led by faculty role 

models, workshops on resume writing and the job search, 
development of placement directories, and the identification of 
postdoctoral opportunities are all valuable, 

THE COMPACT'S PROPOSAL: 

rhe Doctoral Scholars Program asks participating departments to 
integrate students into departmental academic life: 

❖ Sni)L\r r/{o(,m:\> \nyr he a.ostn \ui\mmm. All students 
should meet regularly with their faculty advisors, and progress 
should be refx)rted to their departments, ttlien problems occur 
plans to solve them should be formulated immediately. 
Departments should also collect and use data to monitor the 
academic progress of students. 

❖ lJl.r\/i/\U.\r> s/A ///./;/>/. >)>//;i/i// f i//./7/r,/,s M//.W/.V ///;/■ 

<;nun i/r srtmvr* m: mrrrnm \u:\r<mt:i>. Departments 
need to establish systems for the thoughtful matching of 
students with faculty mentors. Bringing students and faculty 
together through seminars, research projects, and departmental 
social activities can facilitate this pairing of interests and 
personalities. 9 

❖ /';<//./) \n:n /o/v.v/mav w '//////' /•//'>// w\ i/. /./// 
nr I l\di:n w:\mm Departments should sponsor seminars 
that focus on professional issues such as the job search and 
engage in other activities that introduce students to faculty roles 
and culture. '« 

To encourage and support these changes, the Compact offers 
participating departments a financial incentive of $3,000 to $6,000. 
For example, these funds could he used to plan seminars, develop 
teaching practices or apprenticeships, and support student and faculty 
professional travel and social activities, 
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JL he Compact will sponsor an annual institute which provides 
opportunities for students and faculty to build networks of support and 
to develop teaching excellence. 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM: 

Minority students often feel isolated within their academic departments. 
Interaction with other doctoral students and faculty is critical to 
graduate school success, and being denied such contact can be a 
significant barrier to degree completion. 

In addition, most academic departments have no formal program to 
help their students become teachers because they often underestimate 
the complex demands of teaching. Too often, faculty expect students to 
learn how to teach only through observation or experimentation. As a 
result, many doctoral students are never given the chance to develop a 
serious commitment to teaching or learn effective teaching skills. 

FINDINGS FROM PRACTICE AND RESEARCH: 

For almost 10 years, the Florida Education Fund has confronted 
students' feelings of isolation at its annual meeting by providing a 
structured opportunity for student networking and community building. 
Annual institutes can also provide a forum to address teaching issues. 

Teaching is a craft. Many exemplary programs show that graduate stu- 
dents can develop expertise as teachers with experience, guidance, and 
effort: 

❖ Ih it mi i/./.) rni:p\m\(, <;it\in \n: >// niivrs h u:\< in :h-m //o/.i//>. 
/ \n/:nsnu:s r.ui'iusr/i: //: ir///v, > i\u*mi'\\a:. This point has been 
amply demonstrated by the success of campus-ivide teacher/scholar 
preparation programs like the one at the Graduate School at 
Syracuse University 
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❖ /J/:/m/.7"i//.\/^ wn />/m//v./\/> ( i\ m:siHi\>um.m inn 
/>/.7/./.o/7\'» /'/ K ///.//- v Itni.ufr, The systematic support of 
graduate student teachers at the departmental level is still too 
rare, as are carefully supervised activities to develop teaching 
skills among graduate students. n 

THE COMPACT'S PROPOSAL: 

Both of these problems — the need to create a network of support for 
students and the need to promote excellence in college teaching — are 
addressed through an annual national institute for doctoral students, 
faculty mentors, experts on college teaching, and representatives of 
national disciplinary associations. 

The institute will provide participating students a structured opportu- 
nity for interaction with other minority Ph.D. students, faculty, and role 
models who will encourage them to persist in graduate study and enter 
faculty careers. It will also offer students a chance to develop a serious 
commitment to teaching in college and university settings, and give them 
the tools to be effective teachers in a variety of institutional settings. 
Institute activities include: 

❖ Providing opportunities for professional interaction on issues 
such as publishing, preparing a resume, and progressing 
through the academic ranks; 

❖ Providing structured opportunities for networking and building 
conununities of support; 

❖ Assisting participating departments to develop practica, 
appwnticesliips. and seminars on teaching within specific 
disciplines: 

❖ Illustrating the principles of good teaching within and across 
disciplines; 

❖ Fostering a national dialogue on college teaching issues. 
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A unique feature of the institute i-> the participation of faculty mentors. 
The involvement of both siudetus and faculty increases the likelihood 
that the .strategies promoted at the institute will become standard 
practice. 
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Ujrisure. a collaborative approach to student recruitment by relying on 
undergraduate faculty and programs targeted to minority students. 



THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM: 

Too little collaboration exists among programs working to improve the 
educational achievement of minorities. In particular, doctoral depart- 
ments have far too little contact with undergraduate programs that could 
be strong sources of minority graduate students. 

FINDINGS FROM PRACTICE AND RESEARCH; 

Effective recruitment of minority students to graduate study depends 
on collaboration between institutions and programs, a phenomenon 
that is all too rare in .American higher education. Significant opportu- 
nities for improvement in recruitment do exist, however: 

❖ lltt'ttt iivlyi' / w/.T/.'/J i/"fo/jL'.v.7> i \ni:itsmi> ////// i l\hui: 
ihh)L or \nu: uixomn t \ww;iium \r/:s rws on: Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities (HBCUs); Hispanic Serving Institutions; 
Tribally- controlled Community Colleges; and urban, comprehen- 
sive, and regional universities are all potentially rich recruiting 
sources for minority graduate students. Unfortunately they may be 
overlooked by graduate programs. For example, HBCUs educate 
about one-sixth of all African American college students, and of the 

. African American U.S. citizens who earned doctorates from J9S5-9L 
40 percent began their baccalaureate work in HBCUs. 1 * 

❖ Si mm I'm ///>/■; wr// iwxxuus phkpuuc i snmaiun vn:s ton ctiux vn: 
sri 1)1 In these programs, undergraduates are matched with faculty 
mentors, acquire research and communication skills, discuss the 
nature and value of academic work with peers and faculty, and 
receive intellectual recognition and support. Examples include a 
large number of programs sponsored by individual universities as 
well as national programs such as tfie National Science Foundations 
Minority Access to Research Careers (M/\RC), the Mellon Found- 
ations Minority Undergraduate. Fellowship Program, and the 
Siunmer Research Opportunity Program in the Midwest sponsored 
by the Alliance for Success. 




THE COMPACT'S PROPOSAL: 

The Compact will work with these rich sources of minority graduate 
students by recruiting participants from undergraduate early identifica- 
tion and summer research programs, sponsoring regional networking 
conferences, and issuing periodic new alters and updates. 
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Nkbiie. sreb. and wiciie believe 

that the Compact lor Kaculty Diversity 
will enable each region to adopt a 
comprehensive approach to this 
intractable problem. We hope that by coordinating the efforts of state higher educa- 
tion agencies, university administrators, faculty members, and prospective students, 
we can attract and keep more minority students in Ph.D. programs and help them 
secure teaching positions. The Compact is not the only group to address under- 
representation, but these three regional organizations are in ideal positions to 
overcome traditional barriers to faculty diversity. Each organization was created 
bv the states in its respective region to encourage the sharing of resources, conduct 
research on educational issues, and develop ways to solve common problems. 
Each can point to a history of success in meeting the educational needs of 
minority students. 

Since the causes of the problem are complex, our solution to it must necessarily be 
system-wide. Isolated efforts, while helpful and well intentioned. are unlikely to 
change the institutional dynamics that undermine the efforts of many talented, 
capable minority students. Only comprehensive plans that encompass all aspects of 
graduate studv — funding, recruitment, instruction, training, advising, and job 
searching — are likelv to produce the number of minority faculty needed. Measures 
of accountability, incentives, and rewards can spur administrators and faculty into 
envisioning minority graduate students as important in at least two ways: important 
for their individual contributions to scholarship and research, and important to the 
health and richness of the university community. 

The Cumpuct for Faculty Diversity links many partners: universities, including their 
faculties, graduate schools, and administrators: state higher education offices: state 
legislatures: regional higher education compacts: and national foundations. The 
Compact"* goals of increasing the numbers of minority doctoral students and 
thereby producing more minority faculty can be achieved if these groups coordinate 
their efforts. With success, a diverse faculty will ready the nation to face the prob- 
lems and opportunities of the twenty-first century. 
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_he Compact for Faculty Diversity must 
depend on the cooperative action of 
interested parties. It cannot address the 
problem alone. The following suggestions 
describe how key players can help ensure faculty diversity. 



STATES SHOULD: 

❖ Commit funding to their regional program on a long-term basis; 

❖ Encourage state-supported and independent doctoral- gran ting universities 
to particifxite; 

❖ Develop strategies for the placement of program graduates; 

❖ Link particifxition in the Compact to other important state higher education 
policies and issues. 

UNIVERSITIES SHOULD; 

❖ Particifxite in their regional program; 

❖ Support students for a fourth or fifth rear of study, ifnecessan-; 

❖ Improve minority student recruitment by enlarging tlw pool of potential 
doctoral students; 

❖ Enlist the ejforts of faculty to serve as mentors for minority doctoral students. 
DEPARTMENTS SHOULD: 

❖ Provide graduate assistantships to their doctoral scholars; 

❖ Guarantee faculty mentors and establish a supportive environment for their scholars 

❖ Work to diversify their teaching stajfs. 

THE COMPACT WILL: 

❖ Continue to seek funding from states, foundations, corporations, and others to 
sustain the program; 

❖ Administer the doctoral scholars program in each region and coordinate 
national activities; 

♦> Ensure that students receive the financial and academic support they need; 

❖ Host an annual meeting with an emphasis on teaching; 

"> ( onduvt ongoing evaluations of the program \s effectiveness and monitor 
student progress. 
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COMPACT MEMBERS 



JL i ik New Knuand Board of Hioio 
EdL'CVIION (NEBI IE). located in Boston. 
Massachusetts, was established in 1 ( )55. 
It eoordi nates educational initiatives and 
conducts policy and research studies to 
benefit the six New England states. 
NEBHE's Equity and Pluralism Action 
Program organizes academic support 
networks for under- represented students 
in the region and provides minority 
faculty and business leaders as role 
models and mentors for students. 
Increasing the number of minority 
undergraduates who participate in 
summer research internships is a new 
objective of the Equity and Pluralism 
Program. NEBHE's member states are 
Connecticut. Maine. Massachusetts. New 
Hampshire. Rhode Island and Vermont. 

Tl IK SOITIIKRN RlXIONM- El)l CATION 
Board (SREB). based in Atlanta. 
(Georgia, and serving 15 members states, 
is the nation's first interstate compact 
for the advancement of education, l or 
more than 40 years. KREB has been 
identifying and directing attention to 
key issues in education: collecting, 
compiling, and analyzing comparable 
educational data: conducting studies on 
educational concerns: and initialing 
discussions directed to state and institu- 



tional long-range planning, actions, and 
policy proposals affecting education. Its 
member states are Alabama. .Vrkansas. 
Florida. Georgia. Kentucky. Louisiana. 
Maryland. Mississippi. North Carolina. 
Oklahoma. South Carolina. Tennessee. 
Texas. Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The Western Intehstate Commission for 
Higher Kim/cation (W1CUE). established 

in 1953 and based in Boulder. Colorado, 
helps its thirteen member states mid two 
affiliate states share professional, graduate, 
and undergraduate programs, conduct 
research and policy analysis of important 
higher education issues facing Western 
states, and jointly plan and develop 
programs in an as like educational 
telecommunications, campus diversity, 
and workforce preparation. Member states 
are Alaska. Arizona. California. Colorado. 
Hawaii. Idaho. Montana. Nevada. New 
Mexico. Oregon. Utah. Washington and 
Wyoming. North Dakota and South 
Dakota are affiliate states. 
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' CONTRIBUnONSSOKURSUUfeWAGENER^IN^ , 
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THE COMPACT/orE\CULIY DIVERSITY 



NEW ENGLAND 
BOARD of 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

45 Tempie Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 02 1 J ' 
Telephone: (617) 357-6920 
Facsimile: (61 7) 338-1577 
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REGIONAL 
EDUCATION 
BOARD 

592 Tenth Street, NW 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 S7?0 
Telephone: (404) 875-921 
Facsimile: (404) 872-1477 

WESTERN 
INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION for 
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EDUCATION 

PO. Drawer P 

Boulder, Colorado 80301 -9752 
Telephone: (303) 541-0313 
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